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[Santon and Disciples.] 


Tue Santons, or saints, of Arabia, Persia, Turkey, &c. 
form a numerous and peculiar class, corresponding in 
many points with the Religious Mendicants of Europe, 
although they do not, generally, like the latter, possess 
establishments for residence or support. They are known 
under different names, as Fakers, Derwishes, &c. (the 
former being generally used in Arabia, and the latter in 
Persia and Turkey), and are in many points of precept 
and practice dissimilar, but they may all be characterised 
& persons professing to lead a life of poverty and 
sacrificing all considerations of temporal interest, in order 
that they may the more exclusively devote themselves to 
spiritual matters. In some parts their influence is very 
great, extending not merely among the people, but also 
penetrating into the most important affairs of government, 
— of the chief offices of which, indeed, have been filled 
ythem. Thus, Ali Bey* writes, “ The two greatest 
‘aints of all the empire of Morocco are Sidi Ali Ben- 
an who resides at Wazein, and Sidi Alarbi Benmate, 
dba chan tee These two saints decide — on 
e whole empire, as it is supposed that the 
a the blessings of heaven on the Gonatry. The 
partments which they inhabit have no Pasha, no Kaid, 
or governor of the sultan; the inhabitants of them pay 
no kind of tribute, and are entirely ruled by those two 
— under a kind of theocracy. The veneration which 
Ney enjoy is so great, that upon occasions when they 
visit the provinces, the governors take their orders and 
advice. They preach submission to the sultan, domestic 


* ‘ Travels of Ali Bey in Morocco, Tripoli; &c., 1816, 
Vou. IX 





peace, and the practice of virtue. They receive consider- 
able presents and alms, and there is not a woman in the 
empire that would not seek an occasion to consult with 
them when they come within reach. Upon such religi- 
ous excursions, they are followed by a crowd of poor, 
who sing the praises of Allah aud of all holy personages. 
A number of armed men are continually in their retinue, 
and ready to defend the divine cause with their weapons.” 
He adds, that “ this holiness is hereditary in some 
families.”” He mentions various incidents in connection 
with some of these saints, which show clearly enough 
that the main body of them are mere hypocrites living 
upon the credulity of the people. : 

Of the respect paid to the Santens in Egypt, Savary, 
in his ‘ Letters’ on that country, gives testimony. He 
went with some Arabs to visit one of these holy men. 
He says, “ Away they went and I following, passed 
the second pyramid, and stopped with them at the door 
of a grotto cut in the rock, into which, pulling off their 
shoes, they went. I was the only European who imitated 
them. The grotto was spacious, clean, handsome, and 
very cool. At one end was a niche, six feet high, before 
which an old curtain with many holes was drawn. The 
Arabs came near with reverence; each kneeled in turn, 
and kissed a foot which was held out under the curtain. 
My turn being come, I approached, and said, ‘ O holy 
Saint, show me thy face.’ My compliment was taken 
as an insult, and judging by my pronunciation that I 
was not an Arab, he answered surlily, ‘ Leave me, dog.’ 
Hearing this, the Mussulmen looked furiously at me, and 
I hastily went away ; happy that my imprudence had no 
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worse consequences, and promising never more to hold 
conversation with an Egyptian Santon.” 

Among the particular orders into which these religious 
mendicants are divided, may be mentioned the Holy Idiots, 
the Manlavis, the Rhufdis, and the Calenders. The first 
are notorious for their indeceut disgusting practices (such 
as appearing naked in public, &c.), which they are 
allowed to continue with impunity on account of their 
supposed sanctity and aberration of intellect. The Man- 
lavis, founded by the celebrated Persian Palt Jeléleddin 
Rimj, are the must numerous in Turkey, where they 
possess two great monasteries, one at Galata and another 
at Iconium. There are also convents of this sect in 
nearly all Mohammedan countries, which serve as inns to 
travelling pilgrims. It is the order of the Manlavis 
which practises the peculiar dance for which the Derwishes 
are famous. At the sound of a pipe they begin to turn 
round with astonishing velocity, and, when the pipe ceases. 
stop at once, without exhibiting marks of giddiness. 
Some of these persons amuse the peuple by a display of 
tricks of legerdemain and sorcery. This is the only order 
which requires a vow of chastity, and that only for the 
time during which the individual remains attached to it. 
The Rhuf@is are distinguished for the excesses of personal 
mortification and suffering their fanaticism induces them 
to subject themselves to. For instance, in their weekly 
assemblages in the halls of the convents, some are selected 
to hold a piece of red-hot iron between their teeth till it 
cools ; others to make deep incisions in their bodies with 
sharp instruments. The origin of the Calenders is thus 
described by Knolles, in his ‘ History of Turkey.” “ In 
the time of Mohammed there lived a certain Santone, who 
always mentioned the name of God with the sound of his 
pipe, and with that music recreated himself day and 
night, not after a cheerful and merry humour, but with 
sad and melancholy tunes; accompanying his pipe with 
tears and sighs. He was an excellent musician and a 
deep philosopher, endued with those supernatural virtues 
as enabled him to work miracles clearly and notorious to 
all the world. He was a hermit, called in Arabic, Abdal, 
went with his head bare, and, his body full of wounds, 
without a shirt or other clothing besides a skin of some 
wild beast.thrown about his shoulders. At his girdle he 
wore some fine polished stones; on his wrists, instead of 
diamonds and stones of value, he wore counterfeit jewels 
which carried a lustre and fair appearance with them. This 
man was called Santone Kalenderi; who was continually 
singing Arabic sonnets, and according to their musical 
airs; making also harmonious compositions so artificially 
that he seemed another David. But however staid and 
sober this Santone was, his disciples and proselytes are of 
another temper; being wholly given up to jollity and 
delights, they banish all kinds of melancholy and sadness, 
aud live free of cares, passions, or torments of the mind, 
and have their saying among them :—‘ This day is ours, to- 
morrow is his who shail live to enjoy it;’ and therefore 
studiously attend to lose no moment or least part of their 
pleasure, but consume their time in eating and drinking ; 
and to maintain their gluttony they will sell the stones 
of their girdles, their earrings, and bracelets. When 
they come to the house of any rich man or person of 
quality, they accommodate themselves to their humour, 
giving all the family pleasant words and cheerful expres- 
sions, to persuade them to a liberal and free entertain- 
ment. The tavern is by them accounted as holy as the 
Mosque, and they believe they serve God as much with 
debauchery or liberal use of his creatures (as they call 
it), as others with severity and mortification.” He also 
says, “ The order may rather be termed the sect of the 
Epicureaus, than men retired to mortify their appetites 
and deny the world; as all other of the religious and 
regulated Turks pretend.” Chardin, in his work on 
Persia,* bears similar testimony to their habits in that 

* * Voyage du Chevalier Chardin en Perse.’ 
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country, and describes very fully their appearance, which 
is chiefly remarkable for the singular and fantastic 
dresses they wear in order to excite attention, or impress 
upon the minds of the ignorant and superstitious stil] 
deeper feelings. Some wear party-coloured clothes put 
together in the most absurd fashion ; others, in imitation 
of their founder, tiger or sheep skins, with lamb-skin op 
their head, whilst others go half naked; and to exceed 
even these, in the backward race toward barbarism, others 
paint their skins red or black. By these appearances 
they profess to display one his voluntary poverty, another 
his contempt for the vanities of the world, another the 
extent to which he can carry the mortification of his 
worldly appetites, a fourth the elevation of his spirit, 
and soon. Some Calenders wear feathers fixed erect on 
the ear, and the head is generally covered in some pecu- 
liarly ridiculous manner. They carry in their hands 
either a great stick, a hatchet, ora naked sabre, and have 
a wooden bowl attached to the girdle to receive alms, 
Their custom with strangers is to force upon them for 
acceptance a fruit, a flower, or some such trifle, and then 
to let them know that they expect a gratuity of far higher 
value in return. Nor after having thus committed them- 
selves, is it safe to refuse their demand. They preach 
whenever and wherever the impulse seizes them, in the 
mosques, the coffee-houses, or in the squares. By the use 
of opium and intoxicating liquors, they work themselves up 
into a kind of delirium, when they profess to be inspired 
like the ancient prophets. Generally speaking, all these 
religious orders are falling into disrepute with the more 
educated classes of the communities among which they 
reside, it being considered that the garb of sanctity is but 
too commonly worn as a cover for idleaess and pro- 


fligacy. 





USEFUL PRODUCTS OF THE WHALE.—No. Il. 


In our last paper on this subject we described the mode 
in which the blubber is packed in casks on board the 
whale-ships. When the ship arrives at port, say Hull, 
the cargo is discharged, and, generally speaking, the 
boiling-houses are situated very near the spot where the 
casks are landed. 

The blubber, which was originally in the state of firm 
fat, is found to have become, by the effects of a long 
voyage, partially resolved into oil. The casks are hoisted 
into the boiling-houses by a crane, and the bungs being re- 
moved, the contents of the casks are emptied into a-large 
wooden cistern elevated six or eight feet from the ground, 
As much is emptied into the cistern at one time as will 
suffice for one boiling. On opening a stop-cock ora 
valve, the whole contents fall into an immense copper 
boiler placed at the side and a little beneath the cistern. 
This boiler is of an elliptical shape, and has a capacity of 
from three to ten tons. A brisk fire is applied beneath 
the boiler, and kept up until the whole contents boil, 
which occurs in about two hours. During the whole of 
this time the contents are incessantly stirred, to keep the 
sediment from adhering to the boiler. It is allowed to 
boil for a very short time, and then the fire is slacked, 
and the oil allowed to cool gradually for seven or eight 
hours. 

Near the boiler are placed several large shallow vessels 
called coolers. Into these coolers the oil is allowed to 
flow from the boiler, by means of a valve or cock in the 
side of the latter, and a pipe or spout leading therefrom 
to the cooler. A kind of sieve or filter of brush-wood is 
placed in the pipe, so that the oil becomes clarified m 
passing through it. When the oil has flowed out to a cer- 
tain depth, the remainder is carefully laded or skimmed 
up, so as not to interfere with the sediment beneath. This 
sediment consists of the membranous tissue forming the 
little cells in the blubber, as also refuse matter of other 
kinds. From 250 gallons of blubber there usually result 
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rather less than 200 of oil, the remainder being solid im- 
purities. The sediment is taken from the bottom of the 
copper and thrown into a pit, where, after a time, a little 
oil rises to the surface: this is skimmed off, and the re- 
mainder, under the name of fenks, is found to be an ex- 
cellent manure. A rich manure, known by agriculturists 
as * Meadowbank compust,” is formed of fenks mixed 
with peat moss, as recommended by the late Lord Mea- 
dowbank. 

The oil is allowed to remain undisturbed in the coolers 
for twenty-four hours, by which it becomes quite cold and 
fit for use. The coolers being elevated above the ground, 
casks are placed beneath, and a stop-cock in the cooler 
being opened, the casks are easily filled: these being 
carefully bunged up, are fit for the market. 

Such being the principal details relating to the oil, we 

roceed to the whalebone. We stated in the last paper 

that it is shipped in pieces called junks, consisting of 
eight or ten blades each. These blades are separated 
from one another and cleaned and prepared near the pre- 
mises where the oil is extracted. The gum attached to 
each blade being cut off, the blade is put into a cistern of 
water, to soften the dirt. This done, it is taken out and 
placed on a piank, and scoured with sand and water by 
means of a brush. It then passes to another person, who 
scrapes the surface smooth at the part where the gum was 
attached. The fringe of hair attached to one edge of the 
blade is then cut off with a pair of shears. It is then 
washed in clean water, and, when dry, finally polished 
with brushes and hair-cloth. The pieces of whalebone 
are packed in portable bundles of about a hundredweight 
each, and removed to the warehouse. All blades mea- 
suring six feet and upwards in length are called “size” 
bones ; all beneath that length are called “ under-size ;” 
and the former are sold at twice the price of the latter, on 
account of their greater utility in the arts. 

The uses of whalebone in the arts are very numerous, 
arising principally from its flexibility, hardness, and 
durability. Its uses will be better understood by consi- 
dering its structure ; for every blade of whalebone con- 
sists, internally, of a fibrous substance somewhat resem- 
bling stiff hair, and externally of a black or whitish 
smooth enamel-like substance. Whalebone was first 
brought to England about 250 years ago, and was found 
so useful as a stiffening material for ladies’ stays, that the 
demand became very large. As much as 100,000/. per 
annum has been paid to the Dutch for a supply, before 
the English embarked extensively in the fishery. The 
price has varied from 50/. to 700/. per ton, according to 
the relation between supply and demand, and also to the 
quality. Within a few years, the employment of whale- 
bone in the manufacturing arts has been more extensive 
than as a material in stays; for steel busks are now 
greatly preferred by the ladies for the latter purpose. 
Many of the useful applications of whalebone depend 
upon this circumstance, that when softened in hot water 
or heated before a fire, it will retain any shape that may 
be then given to it, provided it be secured in the required 
form until cold. The central fibres, when separated and 
curled, are capable of being used in the stuffing of mat- 
tresses, &c. The hair which is cut from the edge of the 
whalebone is also used in stuffings for chairs, sofas, 
settees, carriages, mattresses, cushions, &c. The black 
enamel-like surface is sometimes used as a substitute for 
cane in the construction of the seats or backs of chairs, 
gigs, sofas, &c. The white portions, sometimes found on 
the surface, are split into narrow strips, and fabricated 
into ladies’ bonnets, hats, and a variety of ornamental sur- 
faces. Split whalebone has also been used for the bot- 
toms of sieves, for horses’ girths, for webbing, for the hairs 
of brushes and brooms, bor some of the parts of port- 
Manteaus and travelling trunks, for fishing-rods, for the 
ramrods of fowling-pieces, for the shafts, springs, &c. of 
Carriages. A large quantity is used for the ribs of um- 
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brellas. Hygrometers are sometimes formed of it. At 
tempts have been made to build whale-boats of this ma- 
terial; but it is so liable to expansion and contraction by 
changes in the weather, that this mode of employing it 
has been found unavailable. These details will show 
how valuable a material whalebone has become in our 
manufactures. 

Another important product of the whale, viz. sperma- 
ceti, has been yet scarcely alluded to. It is found ina 
different species of whale from that which yields whale- 
bone. The sperm whale is found chiefly in the South 
Seas, and the fishery is generally of far longer continuance 
than that of the Greenland whale. We need not describe 
the anatomical differences between the two species of 
whale, but shall merely confine ourselves to that peculi- 
arity in the sperm whale connected with the secretion of 
spermaceti. “In the right side of the nose and upper 
surface of the head is a large, almost triangular-shaped 
cavity, called by whalers the ‘ case,’ which is lined with 
a beautiful glistening membrane, and covered by a thick 
layer of muscular fibres and small tendons, running in 
various directions, and finally united by common integu- 
ments. This cavity is for the purpose of secreting and 
containing an oily fluid, which, after death, concretes into 
a granulated substance of a yellowish colour, the sperma- 
ceti. The size of the‘ case’ may be estimated, when it 
is stated that in a large whale it not unfrequently con- 
tains a ton, or more than ten large barrels of spermaceti.”* 
What purpose this peculiar substance fulfils in the ani- 
mal is not known: the only effect at present perceived 
is, that by its specific gravity being less than water, the 
head of the animal is rendered more buoyant. 

The capture of the sperm whale, the lashing to the 
ship’s side, and the cutting off the blubber, are effected 
nearly in the same manner as with the Greenland whale. 
To procure the spermaceti is a separate process. The 
head of the sperm whale is cut off before the blubber is 
cut, and allowed to float astern of the ship until the other 
operations are completed. The head is then hoisted 
upon end, the “case” opened, and the fluid spermaceti 
drawn from it by means of a bucket and pole, the pole 
being used to force the bucket down into the “ case,” to 
procure the valuable contents. When emptied, the head 
is let go, and speedily sinks in the sea. 

From the fluid spermaceti thus procured an oil is 
allowed to drip, and the remainder is brought to England 
in barrels. The mass, when unpacked, is purified in the 
following manner :—It is put into hair or woollen bags, 
and pressed between plates of iron in a screw-press until 
it becomes hard and brittle. It is then broken in pieces 
and thrown into boiling water, where it melts, and the 
impurities are separated from it. After being cooled and 
separated from the water, it is put into fre:h water in a 
large boiler, and a weak potash ley is added to it. This 
process is repeated two or three times, after which the 
whole is poured into cvolers, by which the spermaceti 
concretes into a white semi-transparent mass. This 
mass, on being cut into small pieces, presents the flaky ap- 
pearance with which we are familiar in spermaceti. 

Spermaceti is extensively used in the manufacture of 
candles, since it burns with a clear white flame, and 
without any disagreeable odour. Its use as a medicine 
is not uow of much importance. Dr. Thomas Brown, 
a physician of the seventeenth century, says that “ the 
combers of wool made use hereof; and country-per ple, 
for cuts, aches, and hard tumours. It may prove of 
good medical use, and serve for a ground in compounded 
oyls and balsams.” After this it was used largely, both 
for internal avd external complaints; but at present it 
is very little used, except in the preparation of sperma- 
ceti ointment. This substance (the unguentum cetacei) 
is formed by melting together, over a slow fire, six 
drachms of spermaceti and two drachms of white wax, 

* Beale, ‘ Natural History of the Sperm Whale.’ 
X2 
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and stirring them constantly till cold. The external use 
of this ointment is familiarly known. 

Another substance found in the sperm whale is am- 
bergris. It was long undecided what was the source of 
this production, which has frequently been found float- 
ing on the surface of the sea; but it is now known to be 
a concretion within the body of the whale. It is exten- 
sively used as a perfume, particularly in Oriental coun- 
tries. It is also used in some countries as a kind of 
spice, and also in medicine. 

We have now enumerated the principal purposes for 
which whales are captured, and it will be seen that the 
products are very valuable. There are, however, other 
uses of a minor kind. The oil obtained from the blub- 
ber, besides. its use for lamps, is employed in the manu- 
facture of soft soap, in the preparation of leather and of 
coarse woollen cloths, in the manufacture of coarse var- 
nishes and paints, in the preparation of ships’ ropes, 
&c. Coarse whale-oil is also extensively employed in 
the manufacture of oil-gas and of lamp-black. 

The tail of the whale, besides being employed as a 
chopping-block on board the whalers, is also capable of 
yielding a little oil ; and its tendinous fibres are capable 
of being converted into glue, and are extensively used in 
the manufacture of this article, in Holland. The jaw- 
bones are frequently used as ribs for sheds, and in the 
construction of arches and ports of gateways. The ex- 
ternal part of these bones, being harder and of a more 
compact texture than the interior, is applied to the form- 
ation of the sheeves of blocks in place of the hard wood 
called lignum-vite. Any of the bones, when ground into 
powder, furms a valuable ingredient in manure. 

The mighty monster of the deep is thus seen to be 
fully worthy of the attention which has been paid to him, 
and the importance attached to his capture. 





Markets and Currency in Borneo—One of the most 
striking singularities at Bruni is the floating market, com- 
d of a multitude of canoes, which ply along the lines 
of buildings and from one side of the river to the other. 
In most places the buyer must go to the market, but here 
the market comes to the buyer, and he realises all the ad- 
vantage of choice and competition without stirring a step 
from his door. The medium of exchange is usually large 
pieces of bar-iron, without any stamp or superscription upon 
them, every man being at liberty to have a mint under his 
own roof.— Notes of Voyages from Canton. 





The Vital Principle.-—On tracing living beings to their 
origin, the naturalist learns that every individual vegetable 
and animal takes its rise from an atom of imperceptible 
minuteness, and gradually increases in bulk by successive 
accretions of new matter, derived from foreign sources, and 
by some refined but unknown process transmuted into its 
own substance. Then, following the progressive develop- 
ment of the organs, he observes them undergoing various 
modifications, as they are assuming new forms, which 
characterise certain definite epochs in the general growth 
of the system. In a great number of instances, especially 
among the lower orders of animals, he witnesses the same 
individual being acting, in its time, a variety of different 
parts; often reappearing on the stage of life with new 
organs, new faculties, and new conditions of existence, and 
undergoing metamorphoses as complete as any that have 
been depicted in the fables of antiquity. The period at 
length arrives when the animal, having completed its 
growth, attains the maturity of its being and acquires the 
full possession of its powers. Every organ in succession 
has received its entire development, and has united its ener- 
gies with those which had been before perfected. Yet, 
however complete the arrangements that have thus been 
established, it is still necessary, in order to preserve the 
whole system in a state in which it may be capable of exer- 
cising the functions of life, that the materials which com- 
pose its fabric should undergo a certain slow but constant 
renovation; and the same circle of actions and reactions 
which have brought it to its state of perfection must continue 
to be repeated, in order that a due proportion may be main 
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tained between the consumption and the supply of these 
materials. In the course of a certain time, however, even 
under the most favourable circumstances, this equilibrium 
begins to fail, the energies of the system decline, and the 
processes of nutrition are insufficient to repair the waste in 
the substance of the body. The fluids are dissipated faster 
than they can be renewed; the channels through which 
they circulate are more and more obstructed, and at length 
cease to be pervious; and the solids gradually become hard 
and rigid. As in a machine in which the wheels are worn 
and the springs have lost their elastic force, so in the ani- 
mal body, at an advanced age, the slightest additional 
impediment that occurs will stop the movements of the 
whole system ; and, when once stopped, their renewal is 
impossible. Nature has thus assigned to every living being 
a certain period as the utmost extent of its duration. Even 
when exempt from external interference, all are doomed to 
perish, sooner or later, by the slow but unerring operation 
of the same internal causes which originally effected their 
development and growth, and which are inseparably inter- 
woven with the conditions of their existence.—Dr. Roget's 
Bridgewater Treatise. . 


The Lagoon Islands of the Pacific Ocean.—The annular 
reef of this lagoon island [Keeling] is surmounted in the 
greater part of its length by linear islets. On the northern 
side there is an opening, through which vessels reach the 
anchorage. On entering, the scene was very curious and 
rather pretty : its beauty, however, being solely dependent 
on the brilliancy of the surrounding colours. e shallow, 
clear, and still water of the lagoon, resting in its greater 
part on white sand, is, when illuminated by a vertical sun, 
of a most vivid green. This brilliant expanse, several miles 
in width, is on all sides divided, either from the dark heaving 
water of the ocean bya line of snow-white breakers, or from 
the blue vault of heaven by the strips of land, crowned at 
an equal height by the tops of the cocoa-nut trees. Asa 
white cloud here and there affords a pleasing contrast with 
the azure sky, so in the lagoon dark bands of living coral 
appear through the emerald-green water. 

he next morning after anchoring, I went on shore on 
Direction Island. The strip of dry land is only a few hun- 
dred yards wide; on the lagoon side we have a white cal- 
careous beach, the radiaiion from which in such a climate 
is very oppressive ; and on the outer coast, a solid broad flat 
of coral rock, which serves to break the violence of the open 
sea. Excepting near the lagvon, where there is some sand, 
the land is entirely composed of rounded fragments of coral. 
In such a loose, dry, stony soil the climate of the intertro- 
pical regions alone could produce a vigorous vegetation. On 
some of the smaller islets, nothing could be more elegant 
than the manner in which the young and full-grown cocoa- 
nut trees, without destroying each other’s symmetry, were 
mingled into one wood. A beach of glittering white sand 
formed a border to these fairy spots. 

I will now give a sketch of the natural history of these 
islands, which, from its very paucity, possesses a peculiar 
interest. The cocva-nut tree, at the first glance, seems to 
compose the whole wood: there are, however, five or six 
other kinds. One of these grows to a very large size, but, 
from the extreme softness of its wood, is useless; another 
sort affords excellent timber for ship-building. Besides the 
trees, the number of plants is exceedingly limited, and con- 
sists of insignificant weeds. In my collection, which in- 
cludes, I believe, nearly the perfect Flora, there are twenty 
species, without reckoning a moss, lichen, and fungus. To 
this number two trees must be added ; one of which was not 
in flower, and the other I only heard of. The latter is 
a solitary tree of its kind in the whole group, and grows 
near the beach, where, without doubt, the one seed was 
thrown up by the waves. I do not include in the above list 
the sugar-cane, banana, some other vegetables, fruit-trees, 
and imported grasses. As these islands consist entirely 
coral, and at one time probably existed as a mere water- 
washed reef, all the productions now living here must have 
been transported by the waves of the sea. In 
to this, the Flora has quite the character of a refuge for the 
destitute: Professor er Fam informs me that, of the twenty 
species, nineteen belong to different genera, and these again 
to no less than sixteen orders!—From Darwin's Voyager 
¥ the Adventure and Beagle, under Captains King and 
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Tue stranger in Newcastle is, reasonably enough, struck 
with astonishment at the first sight of Grey Street. But 
for one feature, it might be taken for an avenue of pa- 
laces, which it had taken a century to erect. This fea- 
ture is one which the architect could not help; the 
ground-floor fronts, being of glass, offend the eye, from 
their appearing a very inadequate support to the pile of 
building above. Grey Street, however, is a street of 
business, and- must present a range of shop-windows : 
and the architect has done all he could in making his 
windows of handsome plate-glass, and in making the 
shafts as solid and prominent as possible. The more 
this street is studied, the more it strikes the imagina- 
tion. That this row of shops, warehouses, and inns, 
sprung up within three years, should offer to the eye the 
same impression with a line of palaces in Vicenza, is a 
wonder which may well excite and sustain admiration. 

The erections which compose Grey Street, and the 
eight other new streets, are of a perfectly uniform colour, 
and all the decorations are of solid stone. The advantage 
that Grey Street has over Regent Street is, not only in 
the richness of its architecture, but in the value and 
beauty of the material employed,—-in the superiority of 
the fine stone of the neighbourhood over brick faced 
With stucco. It has also greatly the advantage over the 
business streets of Edinburgh in richness and variety of 
design. It is 400 yards long, from 70 to 80 feet wide, 
and curvilinear in form. The houses are four lofty 
stories high, with a basement story of cellars. The 
sections formed by cross streets comprise separate uniform 
designs. 

_ We will take first the west side of Grey Street, ascend- 
ing, and afterwards the east. 

The west side of Grey Street consists of three ranges 
of buildings. The lowest, from Mosley Street to the 
High Bridge, has for its centre the Branch Bank of 
England and the District Joint-Stock Bank: and for its 





wings the Newcastle Joint-Stock Bank and the Journal 
Newspaper Office. ‘The architecture is Corinthian in, 
character, and is derived from the interior of the Pantheon, 
at Rome. The entablature of the centre front is sup-- 
ee by eleven fluted Corinthian columns, 25 feet in, 

eight, and the whole is surmounted by a double range: 
of balustrades. 

The second range, extending from the High Bridge: to, 
Market Street, has the Turk’s Head Inn for its centre, 
with shops on each side. The whole compose a uniform. 
design, after the temple on the Ilyssus at Athens. The: 
Ionic columns are 22 feet in height. 

The third compartment, between Market and Blackett 
Streets, consists of the east front of the triangle which 
comprehends the Central Exchange ; about which a little 
more must be said. 

We have mentioned beforé the delay about the erection 
of a Corn-market, and Mr. Grainger’s having begun 
the Arcade at the request and for the service of the corn- 
merchants. When he had given up his design, on the 
understanding that the Corn-market opposite St. Nicholas 
Church was immediately to be proceeded with, Mr. 
Green’s plans were all prepared and approved, and the 
way seemed open for the prosecution of the work. For 
six years more, however, the corn-dealers were exposed 
to wind and weather, in spite of their own and Mr. 
Grainger’s desire that they should enjoy the advantage of 
a shelter. Aguin they applied to him, and again he set. 
to work on their behalf. He erected a splendid Exchange, 
and offered it to the Corporation as a free gift, on con- 
dition of its being used as a corn-market. The owners 
of property near St. Nicholas Church interfered by claim- 
ing of the new Corporation the fulfilment of a pledge 
given by the old Corporation to contribute 9600/. towards 
the establishment of a market in the neighbourhood. 
Some advantage has arisen from the erection of the New 
Corn Exchange in the pulling down of a mass of ruinous 
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buildings: but it is rather astonishing to a stranger to 
see a building of no uniformity or beauty, fixed in a low 
situation, encroaching on one street, and fronting another 
which will be in parts only 40 feet wide, and to think 
that for this building, costing nearly 10,000/., was re- 
fused the free gift of that which we are about to describe. 
But the Corporation considered that there was no honoura- 
ble escape from the pledge given by their predecessors. 

There were purposes for which the new building was 
perhaps as much wanted as if it had been accepted for a 
corn-exchange. From the increasing size and popula- 
tion of the town, the opening of new railroads, and the 
progressive enlargement of the place, some general place 
of meeting, including « news-room, coffee-room, and a 
hall of conference, was really needed. To these purposes 
Mr. Grainger adapted his new building, and with entire 
success. We furnish a view of the Central Exchange, 
now so called, as it is considered remarkable for its 
ingenuity and convenience, as well as striking from its 
beauty. 

The three fronts are upon Grey, Grainger, and Market 
Streets, and are uniform in design. They are of the Co- 
rinthian order, after the temple of Vesta at Tivoli. The 
three points of the triangle are finished by domes spring- 
ing from ranges of Corinthian columns, each forming 
about three parts of a circle. This mass of building is 
perhaps the most conspicuous in the town, from its 
central situation and the uniformity of so extensive a 
design. 

The casing of this triangle consists of shops and ware- 
houses, enclosing the Central Exchange, which is there- 
fore lighted altogether from the top. The interior mea- 
sures 150 feet by 95 feet, and is a semicircle of '75 feet 
radius. There is in addition an oblong area of 20 feet 
wide and 40 feet high adjoining the diameter. The roof 
is supported by fourteen columns of the Roman [onic 
style, twelve of these forming a semicircle within the 
room. These columns are 25 feet in height, the base 
and capitals painted white, and the shafts in imitation of 
Siena marble. The carpeted platform within these 
columns is occupied as the news-room. The wall which 
forms the diameter is adorned with pilasters of the same 
order as the columns. 

In the centre of the larger semicircle is a recess, sup- 
ported by columns of the same character, and containing 
the double flight of steps and entrance-door communi- 
nicating with the coffee-room and other apartments. 
There are five entrances, and the doors are richly orna- 
mented. The floor is tessellated, its materials being a 
highly-polished dark stone, relieved by white tiles. The 
latter were employed instead of marble, as being not less 
expensive, but supposed more durable. 

We have said that the whole of this great building is 
lighted from the roof. This roof is formed of radiating 
principals springing upon a curved rib from the entabla- 
ture, over each of the twelve columns which encircle the 
centre platform. A bold entablature, with a modillion 
cornice painted vein marble, and the frieze Siena mar- 
ble, runs round the entire building. The effect of the 
whole on entering, from the beauty of its form and pro- 
portions, and the ample and advantageous light, is ex- 
ceedingly striking. It was thought so by the strangers 
who thronged it during the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, though the columns were then only the thin cast- 
iron pillars (intended for the Corn Exchange) built round 
and unpainted, and the proportions of the whole building 
were spoiled by the raised floor laid down for the oc- 
casion. 

There are now above 1600 guinea subscribers to the 
Central Exchange—a number which shows how much 
such an establishment was needed in the town. The 
affairs of the news-room are managed by a committee of 
the subscribers, and Mr. Grainger remains the proprietor 
of the whole. 
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In his honour a public dinner of his townsmen took 
place within its walls on the day of the opening of the 
Central Exchange. 


(To be continued.) 


CHAR, AND CHAR-FISHING. 


[From a Correspondent. ] 


Tuts undoubtedly is one of the most delicious of fresh- 
water fish ; and probably on account of its scarcity, or 
rather, perhaps, from the difficulty of taking it im the few. 
and isolated locations in which it is found in our island, 
it is generally allowed to be the most esteemed fish that 
we have. These fish, however, do not afford much 
amusement to the angler, since the most dexterous of 
Old Izaak’s disciples cannot, but to a very limited extent, 
allure them from their favourite hauuts—the pure and 
transparent waters of the silent rocky deeps. 

Char, Charr, or Charre, in Ichthyology, is the common 
name of the Salmo Alpinus. It may be remarked, that 
under the general term Sadmo are classed many fish of 
excellent quality, several of them being common to this 
country, and at their head we have that prince of fish, 
the common salmon. As its name seems to imply (Salmo 
Alpinus), the char is an inhabitant only of Alpine re- 
gions ; since in no case does it seem to belong to waters 
not immediately connected with rocky steeps and moun- 
tains. They are found in considerable numbers in some 
parts of the Lake of Geneva, as well as in some other lakes 
connected with the Alps; as also in many of the lakes in 
both Norway and Lapland, where, during the short sum- 
mer, their principal food is the larve of the gnats that 
infest those wild regions in immense numbers. They 
are also found in some of the lakes of Siberia; but not, 
that we are aware of, in any of the numerous lakes of the 
continent of North America. In this country Winder- 
mere Lake is the most famed for its char. But this repu- 
tation probably is rather the consequence of the superiority 
of this lake generally, than of the excellence of its fish, 
since they are considered more abundant in Coniston 
Lake, where many of them are supposed to attain a some- 
what larger size. Besides the lakes of Windermere and 
Coniston, they are likewise found in two or three other 
inferior pieces of water. Some of the lakes in Wales 
boast of their Torgoch, or red-belly, which is generally 
allowed to be the red char, though some writers appear 
to doubt it. Several of the Scotch lakes, too, can boast 
of possessing these delicate and beautiful fish; although 
they are more rarely seen there, from the absence of the 
practice of netting, and their general unwillingness to 
take a fly or any of the ordinary baits used in angling. 
However, since it became somewhat fashionable to make 
tours to the Highlands and lakes of Scotland, char have 
been taken in some of the numerous lakes, by those 
erratic anglers, where they were not known previously to 
exist at all. But the lakes of Westmoreland, and that 
portion of Lancashire lying north of the Sands, may fairly 
be considered as the chief locality for char in the United 
Kingdom ; and though Windermere, as has been already 
stated, stands pre-eminent in the annals of char-fishing, 
Coniston Water, situated a few miles to the west of it, is 
a formidable rival. 

In its shape this fish approaches that perfect sym- 
metry for which many of the Salmo species are so very 
remarkable ; not differing materially from the common 
trout, though, perhaps, a little more slender and taper- 
ing than a trout that is plump and well fed. The colour 
of the red char—for there is another variety called case 
char, and the fishermen would make out a third, 
which they call gi/t char—may be described as follows: 
The head terminates in rather a blunt point, the under 
jaw scarcely at all projecting. The pupil of the eye is 
black, in a silver iris, surrounded with a circle of gold. 





The body is covered with very minute scales. The dorsal 
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fin, which is . yellow, is marked with a few dark spots ; 
the back is dark with a peculiarly beautiful greenish 
cast, shading into the most delicate white on the lower 
parts, and tinted with a bluish-like hue that is difficult to 
describe. All the fins, except the dorsal, are reddish ; 
and during the season of spawning, the belly for the most 
part becomes as red as the fins. The body all over is 
sprinkied with pale spots, of a considerable size for so 
small a fish. 

There seems no doubt of there being two distinct va- 
rieties found in Windermere and the neighbouring lakes, 
though in appearance there is but little difference, and 
Jess still in the quality of the fish. But the case char 
spawn in the latter part ef September and during the 
month of October; while the red char do not spawn be- 
fore the latter part of December and the beginning of the 
new year ; and even sometimes so late as February. By 
the term gilt char (which is a provincial term for barren) 
the fishermen allude to such as they conceive do not 
spawn at all, and, consequently, they consider them al- 
ways in season. It is the case char alone that ever leave 
their haunts inthe deep blue waters—even in the spawn- 
ing season, and ascend, for a short distance, some tribu- 
tary stream ; for char, like all the sa/mo fraternity, are 
very particular in seleeting their spawning-ground. 

At the upper end of Windermere, near the town of 
Ambleside, a considerable stream or feeder enters the 
lake. A short distance above where it does so, it is sepa- 
rated into two branches,—that towards the left hand (in 
ascending the stream) is called the Brathay, and the 
right-hand one the Rothay. The former, or left-hand 
one, derives its source. from the narrow valleys among 
that rugged cluster of mountains called Langdale Pikes ; 
and finds no gulf or pool to repose in along its lively and 
rapid course; while the Rothay, from its source down- 
wards, slumbers awhile in the two lakes of Grassmere and 
Rydal. Now the char, in ascending a short distance to 
spawn, on reaching the confluence of the two streams 
above named, invariably turn to the left, and wholly 
avoid that branch which has slumbered for a season in 
the lakes of Rydal and Grassmere. A few char occa- 
sionally enter the mouth of another small river, a noted 
trout stream—as its name seems to imply, called Trout- 
beck,—but do not proceed far up it; though numbers 
of them deposit their spawn where it discharges its wa- 
ters into the lake. It is worthy of remark, that this 
stream does not pass through any lake on its way to 
Windermere. 

The red char deposit their ova along the shallower 
parts of the lake near the shores, where there is a gravelly 
bottom ; and many of them are supposed to do so near to 
the outlet, a short distance from Newby Bridge. 

On account of these interesting and valuable fish, some 
sections of both Windermere and Coniston lakes rent 
pretty high as fisheries ; and although they do not yield 
any great quantities, the price these fish command in the 
market commonly remunerates, in a moderate degree, the 
persons employed in the fisheries. The common size of 
the Windermere char certainly does not, on the average, 
equal half a pound each: some few are caught that 
weigh a pound, or something more; but, probably, six 
ounces would be nearer the average weight of those that 
are annually taken. On account of their small size, it 
will at once appear obvious that they are not well adapted 
for being dressed and brought to table, in the ordinary 
way, that is boiled,—neither are they commonly broiled 
or dressed as a pan fish, and, when they are so, they are 
scarcely, if at all, superior to good trout. They possess 
a flavour, however, that connoisseurs seem greatly to ad- 
mire; and the flesh when dressed has a rich and invit- 
ing appearance ; being beautifully flaky, and of a deep 
orange tinge. But the general way of dressing these 
fish is that of potting—that is, seasoning them with cer- 
tain condiments after they have been stewed and the bones 
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taken out, and afterwards placing them in courses in 
shallow pots (hence potting), of 7, 8, or 9 inches in dia- 
meter, and pouring the finest melted fresh butter over the 
fish until they are well covered, and thus secured from 
the action of the air. They are so highly seasoned, that 
with this simple covering of butter, the pots containing 
the char may be sent to any part of the kingdom, and 
the fish will remain untainted for some months, This 
enables the persous connected with the char fisheries 
to send them to the best markets, our luxurious metropo- 
lis being undoubtedly at the head of the list. They are 
usually sold in half-guinea and guinea pots, 

Disavowing all malice or ill-will towards the char- 
potters of Bowness, Ambleside, Coniston, and others in 
the vicinity of those lakes where this profitable business is 
carried on, I cannot abstain from stating thut which I 
know to be an undeniable fact, namely, that in many cases 
a smaller quantity of char is mixed with a larger quan- 
tity of trout, or some other inferior fish, and the adul- 
terated pots then sold as genuine char. This is only, it is 
urged, a common trick with most manufacturers, and not 
considered any serious imposition to substitute a few 
nice plump trout in the place of as many char. An ac- 
quaintance of mine, who resided on the banks of Win- 
dermere, and who possessed opportunities of ascertaining 
the produce of the fisheries in real char, as well as the 
quantities exported from thence, in pots alone,—amused 
himself with making calculations, and the result was, 
that he found nearly three times the quantity exported 
that were actually caught. 

Except in the spawning season, the common haunts of 
these fish are in the clear and deep water ; and the usual 
way of taking them is in sunken nets, or trammels, as 
they are called, which are furnished with bait to allure 
the fish; and which sometimes remain set for several 
days before any of them are enticed into the snare, Their 
haunts are geuerally badly calculated for employing drag 
nets, on account of the rocky nature of those lakes. It 
has already been stated that these fish do not afford the 
angler much amusement; nevertheless they are now 
angled for far more than they formerly were. An expert 
angler, however, may think himself fortunate if he succeed 
in killing more than a dozen during the day. They are occa- 
sionally allured to the surface by a tempting artificial fly ; 
but trolling with a small minnow several feet below the 
surface is a more likely mode of not being forced to leave 
the fishing-ground with an entirely empty fishing-basket. 
Since the tastes and habits of the char appear to be 
similar wherever they are found—it will be unnecessary 
more particularly to refer to those found in the lakes of 
Wales and Scotland. : 

Whoever has made the tour of the Westmoreland and 
Cumberland lakes will probably remember that remark- 
able mountain called Coniston Old Man; since few per- 
sons visit the straggling village of Coniston and the 
adjoining placid lake, that do not ascend, or feel a 
desire to ascend, this majestic and lofty mountain, which 
tises above the village and the upper end of Coniston 
Water. Viewed from the east and the south, the Old 
Man appears to stand alone ; but this is by no means the 
case, since towards the north and north-west it is backed 
by other rugged mountains, many of them but little in- 
ferior to itself in altitude. The huge body of this moun- 
tain seems to be composed principally of slate, of the light- 
blue kind ; there being several slate-quarries, or rather 
mines, nearly half way towards its summit. Immediately 
on the west side of this hill, in a lone and romantic am- 
phitheatre, is a small lake, or tarn, called Gates Water 
Tarn, at a considerable elevation above the level of Coni- 
ston Lake, its water appearing of inky darkness, being 
overshadowed on one side by the Old Man, and on the 
opposite one, by an overhanging and tremendous rocky 
precipice. Huge pieces of rock, that have rolled down 
from the upper declivities of the mountains from time to 
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‘time, appear te have filled up a considerable portion of 
the original gulf; and, from appearances, there seems no 
doubt but that the slow yet sure course of time is ever 
‘adding ‘trore fragments to the already accumulated mass. 
‘This, ‘it may readily be supposed, renders the waters 
of this romantic lake difficult of approach ; but towards 
@he sorthern extremity there is a single place compara- 
tively free from the incumbrance of rocks, and the water’s 
ige may be approached without any difficulty. It is a 
ogee remark, that char are rarely found in small lakes, 

ut it was accidentally discovered, at a somewhat recent 
period, that this little Alpine reservoir was inhabited by 
these celebrated fish. Laborious and fatiguing as is the 
route from the distant inhabited valleys to this seques- 
tered and lonely tarn, a friend of mine agreed to accom- 
pany me one fine summer morning, for the purpose of 

aving a day’s fishing there. We were both tolerably 
expert, and although my experience had extended to more 
lakes and rivers in various parts of the United Kingdom 
than his had done, yet he had resided some years in the 
neighbourhood of Coniston Lake, and had a decided ad- 
vantage over me as regarded a knowledge of char fish- 
ing. Besides, he had twice or thrice fished in the very 
place he proposed conducting me to, and, on one occa- 
sion, with almost unheard-of success. However, on our 
way we made two trifling bets ; one referred to who should 
kill the first char, and the other to who should succeed 
in killing the largest number. Among other equipments 
we had taken care to provide a variety of bait, among 
which be enumerated brandlings (a peculiar kind of 
worm, mostly found in old dunghills), prepared salmon- 
roe, maggots, beetles, minnows, artificial flies, &c. ; be- 
sides our baskets, rods, landing-nets, and an abundance 
of creature comforts. 

I scarcely pof any amusement that is more excit- 
ing than angling, *for those who are really fond of rural 
sports; and when a sportsman considers his reputation 
at stake, the excitement naturally becomes doubly so. 
My friend and I having reached our destination, after a 
fatiguing walk of nearly eight miles, and having par- 
taken of some refreshment, we prepared our respective 
tackle, and commenced fishing. I think it was the second 
cast of his line that he had a nibble; when, having 
renewed his bait, at the very next throw he hooked a 
char, as he supposed, and while he was dragging it 
struggling towards the stony strand, he commeuced hur- 
rahing for victory. The fish being of no great size, he 
had little difficulty in landing it; but when he had got 
it fairly ashore, he had the mortification to find it was a 
trout! Having again renewed his bait, he was scarcely 
a minute before he hooked, probably a real char, but, 
unfortunately, in his hurry to commence fishing, he had 
not properly fastened his bait-line to his reel-line, for at 
the next moment the loop appeared to give way, and 
away went the fish with the whole of his line attached to 
it. There being scarcely a ripple on the dark bosom of 
the water, we had little difficulty in marking the progress 
of the fish, as it retreated towards the deeper parts of the 
lake, by the float occasionally coming bobbing to the 
surface. This was a serivus disappointment to my op- 
 gomen ; for while he was engaged in rigging a new line, 

succeeded in taking a couple of beautiful char, weighing 
nearly half a pound each. Advantages gained at the 
onset of a contest not unfrequently decide the victory ; 
and so it turned out on the occasion alluded to, for my 
friend was never able, during the few hours we devoted 
to fishing, to reduce the distance I had thus early headed 
him. The success of neither of us was, however, by any 
means remarkable, he caught but four char and a similar 
number of trout; while I killed eight char and two or 
three trout, [ forget which. Had I been angling for any 
other sort of fish, I should have considered this but poor 
work ; but being that far-famed fish char, and the place 
too where they were caught, made some amends for the 
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paucity of numbers. Of the several kinds of bait we 
tried on that occasion, I found the brandling-worm th 
favourite, though generally the minnow, spun several 
feet below the surface of the water, is the most killing 
bait for char. On one occasion, two acquaintances of 
mine caught several dozen each (the greatest number | 
ever remember to have heard of being caught) on the 
very same ground; a large majority of which were 
caught by using for a bait the prepared salmon-roe ; the 
day I alluded to above, my friend and I tried precisely 
the same bait, prepared by the same individual, and not 
a fish would touch it. 

When we had spent several hours in fishing and be 
come somewhat weary with our limited success, the da 
being clear and fine, we agreed to ascend to the summit 
of the Old Man, the prospect from thence being as varied 
as extensive, and in some directions both picturesque and 
beautiful. Northward is seen a clustering mass of moun- 
tains, probably of the most broken and rugged forms of 
any in the kingdom, for Langdale Pikes are particularly 
remarkable for their pyramidal shapes and sharp pointed 
peaks; while the altitude of the loftiest of them a little 
surpasses that of Coniston Old Man. Eastward, and in- 
clining to the south, lies the vale of Coniston, the chief 
portion of it being occupied by its lake, which is more than 
six miles in length, and in some places of a considerable 
breadth ; the village of Coniston near its head, and cot- 
tages and farm-houses adorning its banks. Farther east- 
ward a few miles, may be seen through some of the breaks 
in the ridge that separates the two lakes, glimpses of that 
Queen of English waters, the winding Windermere ; with 
many a secluded country residence peeping out from the 
sheltering woodlands, with the ancient little market-town 
of Hawkshead, and a few small lakes, or tarns, in the in- 
termediate distance. More towards the south, and pretty 
distant, the view embraces Morecombe Bay; and directly 
beyond it is seen the ancient borough of Lancaster, with 
its imposing castle and church crowning a lofty eminence. 
And farther still the eye wanders over the whole section 
of Lancashire lying west of the range of mountains which 
separates it from Yorkshire, even to the river Mersey; 
and when the atmosphere is remarkably clear, the Welsh 
mountains may be somewhat indistinctly seen. Towards 
the south-west, the fertile district of Furness, with its 
towns, villages, and hamlets, may be traced ; while the 
Irish Sea serves as a background for a considerable part 
of the picture in a south-westerly direction. 





Employment of Buffaloes.—Buffaloes are a good deal 
employed on this side of Lake Shahee; and here they 
appear to supersede the use of all other animals for pur 
poses of agriculture. They plough, they d carts, they 
carry loads, they give milk, they are killed and eaten ; and 
I must say, that where water is not scarce, they “pear to 
me the most useful domestic animal possible. ey are 
far stronger than bullocks, and not less docile, and they carry 
full as great a load as a good camel, while their keep is not 
more expensive than that of the cow, and their milk is 
nearly if not quite as good. It is true that they cannot do 
without water, and that, like the water-spaniel, whenever 
they come to a pool they are apt to lie down in it, to the 

reat detriment of loads and discomfort of drivers or riders. 
The other day I saw a pair of them coming along, ridden 
each by a Koord; a pool of black mud lay in their path, 
and down they both lay, as if by mutual consent, nearly 
smothering their two gay riders before they could disel 
gage themselves.—J. B. Fraser’s Travels in Koordistan, 
Mesopotamia, §c. 


Wonders of Creation —There is no creature in the world 
wherein we may not see enough to wonder at; for there 8 
no worm of the earth, no spire of grass, no leaf, no twig 
wherein we may not see the footsteps of a Deity.—Bi 
Hall's Select Thoughts. 


®,* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kuowledge is st 
59, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
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